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My object, in publishing this little work, is to be 
of service to those young men who are now, or 
may hereafter be, aPpRENTICES ; but who, ina few 
years, will be the active mechanics of the coun- 
try. 

My aim will be to give them a just idea of, and 
to teach them duly to appreciate their situation 
as, apprentices; and at the same time to point out 
the only sure, and honorable, way by which they 
may become good mechanics, respectable citi. 
zens, and highly esteemed members of society. 
A grand and leading object with me will be to 
impress upon them the importance of TEMPE- 
RANCE, INDUSTRY, FRUGALITY, and PERSEVERANCE} 
and in order to do it more forcibly, I shall iilus. 
trate their importance, by giving examples with 
which I am familiar ; and incidents, as well from 
observation, as from history; and which will oc- 
cur again, and again, as long as the relation of 
master and apprentice shall exist. 

It is of great importance to a man, and espe- 
cially a young man, when commencing a long 
journey, to know something of the road he is to 
travel. He cannot, indeed, be too well acquainted 
with its course, or with the difficulties to be en- 
countered. So with the inexperienced youth, who 
leaves the parental, or guardian roof, or the pen- 
nyless orphan, when about to leave the asylum 
in which he found a shelter from the buffetings of 
a pitiless world—he ought to know something of 
the duties of the station he is designed to fill, be- 
fore he enters upon it; as well as the best and 
surest mode of rendering himself contented, 
happy, and useful; and, at the same time, secure 
the confidence, good will, and affection, of those 
with whom he resides, and associates; thereby 
accomplishing two important objects at the same 
time, viz. the acquiring of a trade, or profession, 
and securing good friends, who may be willing 
to aid him into business, should he,—as most 
young men, who learn trades, do,—need it. It 
should be always distinctly borne in mind by 
young men, that a good character,—that is, an es. 
tablished character for industry, frugality, and 

perseverance, and, above all, for TEMPERANCE,—is 
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better, far, than a capital without it; as with such 
a character he can obtain capital or credit at any 
time—whereas, without it, a capital would proba- 
bly soon be squandered. 

It is a mistaken idea, yet one generally enter- 
tained by boys, that men, business men, with 
whom they have no immediate intercourse, take 
no notice of their conduct. This is altogether a 
mistaken notion, and the parent, I have no doubt, 
of much mischief—or neglect of duty, and dissi- 
pation. In this matter I speak from experience— 
as I shall in many others—having been apprentice, 
journeyman, and master, and from having con. 
versed upon the subject, both with the man of 
business and the apprentice, and think I cannot 
be mistaken. It will therefore be a leading ob- 
ject to convince those for whom this work is de. 
signed, that their conduct is always a subject of 
observation by, and frequently of remark among, 
men in stations far above them, and who have no 
direct interest in their welfare; and that such 
opinions of them, formed from their conduct, by 
such men, have a lasting influence upon their 
feelings towards them, for good, or for evil, in 
after life; and that it is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to e apprentice, so to conduct as 
to have, not only the good will and confidence of 
his employers and immediate friends, but the 
respect of every man with whom he may become 
acquainted, or to whom he may be known, even 
by sight. 

Another leading feature in the publication will 
be, to point out the evils of mv-temperance, espe- 
cially upon mechanics; and some of the causes 
which bring this worst of afflictions upon innocent 
families ; together with a view to guard the ap. 
prentice, if possible, against habits and practices 
80 common—or were 80, 2 few years since,—in 
many respectable shops, to wit, requiring every 
apprentice or journeyman to treat the inmates, en 
entering or leaving a shop—and frequently at 
other times, in the absence of the master, —from 
which practice a premature grave has been found 
by many a promising young man. 

As much benefit may result from placing me- 
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each number will be’deVotetl to mentefrs’ afid bi. 
ography of sntéghaiicg “andi” pthers, who have, 
from poverty anil obgcurity, risen to wealth, and 
stations of high respectability and eminence, 
by industry, economy, and devotion to the pur- 
suit in which they engaged. In short, to per- 
suade them that ‘‘wHAT MAN HAS DONE, MAY, BY 
MAN, BE DONE AGAIN.” The largest portion, how- 
ever, of the work, will be devoted to subjects in 
mechanics, illustrated with engravings, of utility 
and interest to those engaged in such pursuits. 
It will, in short, be my whole aim to make it a 
work of practical utility to the rising generation 
of mechanics, with a hope of being useful to 
many young men, now just commencing their 
career, who, like myself, have been wholly de. 
pendent upon their own exertions for success in 
after life; and to put it at such a price as will 
enable every apprentice to possess it—or induce 
every master, from motives of economy, if from 
no other, to obtain a copy for each of his appren- 
tices. D. K. Minor, 





BenJAMIN FRANKLIN Was once an APPRENTICE 
boy. By rnpustry and PERSEVERANCE, he became 
one of the first men, not only of his own, but of 
any country. What apprentice that reads his 
life and writings need despair of eminence, not 
only in his business, but also in life? The life 
of Bensamin FRANKLIN was a living volume, in 
which every young man should seek instruction. 
He was truly the apprentice’s friend, as the an. 
nexed extract from the codicil to his will fully 
shows. Of the success of his noble offer, we 
are entirely uninformed—and Id request some 
one familiar with the subject to communicate the 
facts. This act alone, even if he had done 
nothing else during a long life to benefit man. 
kind, should render his name immortal, and en- 
dear him to every mechanic. This shows how 
much good may be done with little means, when 
properly applied. It has probably produced more 
good than hundreds of thousands distributed gra- 
tuitously. 

Extract from the Codicil to Franklin's Will. 

**] was born in Boston, New-England, and 
owe my first instructions in literature to the free 
grammar schools, established there. I have, 
therefore, considered those schools in my will. 

«But I am also under obligations to the State 
of Massachusetts, for having, unasked, appointed 
me formerly their agent in England with a hand- 
some salary, which continued some years: and 
although I accidentally lost, in their service, by 
transmitting Governor Hutchinson’s letters, much 
more than the amount of what they gave me, I 
do not think that ought in the least to diminish my 
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gratitude. I have considered that among artisans, 
good apprentices are most likely to make good 
citizens; and having myself been bred to a 
manual art, printing, in my native town, and after. 
wards assisted to set up my business in Philadel. 
phia by kind loans of money from two friends 
there, which was the foundation of my fortune, 
and of all the utility in life that may be ascribed 
to me—I wish to be useful even after my death, 
if possible, in forming and advancing other young 
men, that may be serviceable to their country in 
both those towns. 

“To this end I devote two thousand pounds 
sterling, which I give, one thousand thereof to 
the inhabitants of the town of Boston, in Massa. 
chusetts, and the other thousand to the inhabitants 
of the city of Philadelphia, in trust to and for the 
uses, intents, and purposes herein after mentioned 
and declared. 

«‘ The said sum of one thousand pounds ster]. 
ing, if accepted by the inhabitants of the town 
of Boston, shall be managed, under the direction 
of the select-men, united with the ministers of 
the oldest episcopalian congregational and presby- 
terian churches, in that town, who are to let out 
the same upon interest at five per cent. per annum, 
to such young married artificers, under the age of 
twenty-five years, as have served an apprentice. 
ship in the said town, and faithfully fulfilled the 
duties required in their indentures, so as to ob. 
tain a good moral character from at least two 
respectable citizens, who are willing to become 
their sureties in a bond with the applicants for 
the repayment of the monies so lent, with inte. 
rest, according to the terms herein after pre- 
scribed, all which bonds are to be taken for 
Spanish milled dollars, or the value thereof in 
current gold coin: and the manager shall keep a 
bound book or books, wherein shall be entered 
the names of those, who shall apply for, and re- 
ceive the benefit of this institution, and of their 
sureties, together with the sums lent, the dates 
and other necessary and proper records, respecting 
the business and concerns of this institution : and 
as these loans are intended to assist young married 
artificers in setting up their business, they are to 
be proportioned by the discretion of the managers, 
so as not to exceed sixty pounds sterling to one 
person, nor to be less than fifteen pounds. 

« And if the number of applyers so entitled, 
should be so large, as that the sum will not suffice 
to afford to each as much as might otherwise not 
be improper, the proportion to each shall be 
diminished, so as to afford to every one some 
assistance. These aids may, therefore, be small 

at first, but as the capital increases by the accu- 
mulated interest, they will be more ample. ‘ And 
in order to serve as many as possible in their 
turn, as well as to make the repayment of the 
principal borrowed more easy, each borrower 
shall be obliged to pay with the yearly interest, 
one tenth part of the principal; which sums of 
principal and interest, so paid in, shall be again 
let out to fresh borrowers. And as itis presumed, 
that there will be always found in Boston virtuous 
and benevolent citizens, willing to bestow a part 
of their time in doing good to the rising genera. 
tion, by superintending and managing this insti 
tution gratis, it is hoped, that no part of the money 
will at any time lie dead, or be diverted to etlter 
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purposes, but be continually augmenting by the 
interest, in which case there may in time be 
more than the occasion in Boston shall require : 
and then some may be spared to the neighboring 
or other towns inthe said State of Massachusetts, 
which may desire to have it, such towns engaging 
to pay punctually the interest and the proportions 
of the principal annually to the inhabitants of the 
town of Bosten. If this ple, is executed and 
succeeds as projected, without interruption, for 
one hundred years, the sum will then be one 
hundred and thirty-one thousand pounds, of which 
I would have the managers of the donation to the 
town of Boston then lay out at their discretion 
one hundred thousand pounds in public works, 
which may be judged of most general utility to 
the inhabitants: such as fortifications, bridges, 
aqueducis, public buildings, baths, pavements, or 
whatever may make living in the town more con. 
venient to its people, and render it more agreeable 
to strangers, resorting thither for health, or a 
temporary residence. The remaining thirty-one 
thousand pounds I would have continued to be 
let out on interest in the manner above directed, 
for another hundred years, as I hope it will have 
been found that the institution has had a good 
effect on the conduct of youth, and been of service 
to many worthy characters and useful citizens. 
At the end of this second term, if no unfortunate 
accident has prevented the operation, the sum 
will be four millions and sixty-one thousand 
pounds sterling, of which I leave one million and 
sixty-one thousand pounds to the disposition and 
management of the inhabitants of the town of 
Boston, and three millions to the disposition of the 
government of the State, not presuming to carry 
my views farther. 

** All the directions herein given respecting the 
disposition and management of the donation to 
the inhabitants of Boston, I would have observed 
respecting that to the inhabitants of Philadelphia; 
only as Philadelphia is incorporated, I request 
the corporation of that city to undertake the 
management agreeably to the said directions: and 
I do hereby vest them with full and ample powers 
for that purpose; and having considered that the 
covering its ground plat with buildings and pave. 
ments, which carry off most of the rain, and pre. 
vent its soaking into the earth, and renewing and 
purifying the springs, whence the water of the 
wells must gradually grow worse, and in time be 
unfit for use, as I find has happened in all old 
cities, I recommend, that at the end of the first 
hundred years, if not done before, the corporation 
of the city employ a part of the hundred thousand 
pounds, in bringing by pipes the water of 
Wissahickon creek into the town, so as to sup- 
ply the inhabitants, which I apprehend may be 
done without great C’“izulty, the level of that 
creek being much above that of the city, and may 
be made higher by a dam. [I also recommend 
making the Schuylkill completely navigable. At 
the end of the second hundred years, I would 
have the disposition of the four million and sixty- 
one thousand pounds divided between the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Philadelphia and the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, in the same manner as 
herein directed with respect to that of the inhabi- 
tants of Boston and the government of Massa. 
chusetts. It is my desire, that this institution 
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should take place, and begin to operate within one 
year after my decease, for which purpose due 
notice should be publicly given, previous to the 
expiration of that year, that those, for whose 
benefit this establishment is intended, may make 
their respective applications: and I hereby direct 
my executors, the survivors, or survivor of them, 
within six months after my decease, to pay over 
the said sum of two thousand pounds sterling to 
such persons as shall be duly appointed by the 
select-men of Boston, and the corporation of 
Philadelphia, to receive and take charge of their 
respective sums of one thousand pounds each for 
the purposes aforsaid. Considering the accidents, 
to which all human affairs and projects are subject, 
in such a length of time, I have perhaps too much 
flattered myself with a vain fancy, that these 
dispositions, if carried into execution, will be con- 
tinued without interruption, and have the effects 
proposed : I hope, however, that if the inhabitants 
of the two cities, should not think fit to undertake 
the execution, they will at least accept the offer 
of these donations as a mark of my good will, 
token of my gratitude, and a testimony of my 
earnest desire to be useful to them, even after 
my departure. 1 wish, indeed, that they may 
both undertake to endeavor the execution of the 
project, because I think that though unforeseen 
difficulties may arise, expedients will be found to 
remove them, and the scheme be found practica- 
ble. If one of them accepts the money with the 
conditions, and the other refuses, my will then is, 
that both sums be given to the inhabitants of the 
city accepting ; the whole to be applied to the 
same purposes and under the same regulations 
directed for the separate parts: andif both re. 
fuse, the money of course remains in the mass 
of my estate, and it is to be disposest of there- 
with, according to my will, made the seventeenth 
day of July, 1788.” 





[For the Apprentices’ Companion.] 
To Parents, Guardians, and Apprentices, 
throughgyt the United States. 


It will probably be conceded, by every one ac- 
customed to moral reflections, that the most in- 
teresting period in the life of man is that usually 
appropriated to apprenticeship. When, leaving 
the immediate guidance and support of parental 
affection, having received the rudiments of an 
abstract education, and his mind duly impressed, 
or at least ought to be so, with the most lasting of 
all lessons, a mother’s moral instructions, and hav. 
ing decided on the part he is to act in the drama 
of social life, he quits the paternal roof with all its 
endearments, and puts himself under immediate 
instructions, perhaps among strangers, to learn to 
act the part he has chosen. 

Here it is of the highest importance that he 
should know, and be deeply and duly impressed 
with the knowledge, that his fortune and charac. 
ter in future life, and perhaps in the pages of fu- 
ture history, will be in a great measure of his 
own making ; that his future usefulness to him. 
self and the world, his happiness or misery, and 
his respectability or insignificance through life, 
depend on the line of conduct he now adopts, and 
on his perseverance in the decision he now 
makes 
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His present situation is rendered far more criti- 
cal by many attending circumstances, than per- 
haps any other period of life. He is surrounded 
by more and stronger temptations than at any sub- 
sequent period; and his want of experience ren. 
ders him less liable to be apprised of his danger, 
while, at the same time, the ardor of youthful 
heat renders his decisions less cautious, and his 
action more impetuous. His absence from the 
circle of his former friends and associates will 
be apt to produce a kind of melancholy, which 
will accelerate his chain of new acqaintances; 
and the same circumstances, aided by the charms 
of novelty, will give strength and durability to his 
first attachments thus formed, whether the objects 
are well or ill selected. Hence, then, it becomes 
the duty, not only of fathers and guardians, but of 
every person whose bosom is warmed by a spirit 
of philanthropy, to assist and guide the young 
candidate for future usefulness, and perhaps for 
fame, in commencing and passing through this 
dangerous and slippery scene of life. He ought 
to be instructed to look upon the general mass of 
society, and contemplate the different grades, from 
the most dignified and exemplary character down 
to the most degraded—from the gentleman of the 
most pleasing deportment, to the pitiful clown, or 
the disgusting blackguard, and to know that it is 
as practicable and as easy for him to imitate one 
of these characters as the other, and that he can 
learn, if he will, not only to imitate, but to be 
perfectly at home inthe society of either. He 
should be taught that his success will mainly de- 
pend upon his choice of associates. By associ. 
ating with those only who are’ respected, he will 
not only easily, and almost imperceptibly, acquire 
the habits and manners whick caused them to be 
so, but he will be estimated according to the 
company he keeps. 

If he is poor and aspires to wealth, he ought to 
know that it is easily and certainly attainable, un. 
less the pursuit should be interrupted by some 
accident which wisdom could not foresee or 
avoid, but that the only sure path to such a sta- 
tion leads through industry, ecgnomy, and hones- 
ty. If he is industrious and fafthful, he will gain 
the confidence and good will of his teacher, and 
therefore stand a better chance to be well instruct. 
ed. When he has served the term of his ap. 
prenticeship honorably, should he be poor, and 
destitute of capital to commence business on his 
own account, if he is known to have been honest 
and industrious, he can easily obtain it, for, as 
Dr. Franklin says, ‘* The honest man is master of 
every body’s purse.” 

If the young apprentice should have been s0 
unfortunate as not to have received the necessa- 
ry previous education, or even moral lessons 
from his parents, or those who had the care of his 
early years, he has no need to be discouraged. 
Men of the most eminent characters have arisen 
from low beginnings, and vice and bad habits can 
be corrected under any circumstances. In short, 
it is no matter what height he aspires to, either 
in wealth, respectability, or knowledge: dili- 
gence, perseverance, and prudent management, 
even with talents not above mediocrity, will en- 
sure him the attainment of his object. There 
have been numerous examples to prove this in 
every age, and in different countries. Sir Charles 
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Wager, who figures in history as a distinguished 
Vice Admiral in the British navy, nearly two cen. 
turies ago, was an obscure orphan child, the son 
of a poor widow, who worked out by the week at 
spinning in Hartford, Connecticut, and was, at the 
proper age, bound an apprentice to a shipmaster 
in Philadelphia, who happened to be a relation to 
the boy’s mother. James Ferguson, the celebra- 
ted astronomer, was in the lowest grade of pov- 
erty, and bound out in childhood to service which 
his strength and constitution were not able to 
bear; and Dr. Herschel was in early life a com. 
mon musician. 

But our own country, and particularly in the 
present age, teems with these examples. Dr. 
Franklin was not only a poor apprentice to the 
printing business, but labored afterwards as a 
journeyman until he acquired the means to com. 
mence business for himself. The late Roger 
Sherman,* who was one of the most distinguished 
public characters the nation has produced, ‘was at 
the age of thirty years an obscure shoemaker in 
the town of Newmelford. Patrick Henry, whose 
power of eloquence has been seldom equalled, 
and scarcely ever surpassed, in his early life kept 
asmall grocery. Gen. Green, the next in com- 
mand to WasHINGToN, was a blacksmith. Wil. 
liam Gray, of Boston, a distinguished public char- 
acter, and one of the richest merchants in Ame. 
rica, commenced business in life a shoemaker. 
We could extend the catalogue to a succession of 
pages, but the instances already quoted are suffi. 
cient to show that wealth and respectability are 
attainable by any person of honest industry and 
prudent management; and that genius can rise to 
any height it aims at, by pursuing the course which 
leads to it. If the apprentice wishes to enrich 
his mind with literary and scientific knowledge, 
books are to be had ata very cheap rate, and he 
must have a hard master who cannot devote three 
hours in every twenty-four to reading and study. 
But to do this to advantage, he must cultivate lauda. 
ble ambition. Instead of following ‘ heedless 
rambling impulse,” he must ‘learn to think.” To 
acquire honorable distinction, he must acquire 
knowledge ; to do this successfully, he must learn 
to despise idle frivolity, and to feed and cultivate 
his mind with the same attention he does his body, 
and acquire as strong a relish for mental food as 
for corporeal. 

I offer the preceding remarks for the ArprEN- 
Tice’s CoMPANION, hoping, at least, it may have 
some tendency to assist in awakening the youth 
of America toa sense of their own importance in 
the scale of being, and to induce them to appre- 
ciate the value of such a course of conduct as 
will ensure to them respectability and wealth, 
which will enable them to be useful to mankind. 
It is my intention, sir, through your little publica- 
tion, the price of which will place it within the 
reach of every one, so to mingle the useful with 
the sweet,” as, if possible, to excite a taste for 
more extensive reading, which effect once pro- 
duced cannot, I think, fail to elevate the mecha. 
nics of our country to a standing in society high. 
ly deserved, but never before witnessed. 

S. B. 





* Of whom a brief memoir will be giver in the nest 
number.—[ Ep. } 
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Hints to Young Men, or Enterprise and 
Speculation Contrasted. 


Whatever lessons we may be taught to make us 
despise wealth, by those who wish to get it from 
us, poverty is an evil, which it is the duty of every 
one, by all honorable means, to avoid; and who- 
ever points out a safe way to wealth, or even to 
competency, without impoverishing or interrupt- 
ing any one else in the same pursuit, does an es- 
sential service, not only to the one who profits by 
his instructions, but to the whole human family. 

But there are two ways of acquiring wealth, 
not only essentially different, but as opposite to 
each other as east is opposite to west. One of 
these ways may be properly denominated enter- 
prise, the other speculation. The first of these 
ways creates the wealth it accumulates by bring- 
ing into existence the articles of which it is com. 
posed, or by increasing the value of articles 
which existed before ; the other draws the wealth, 
generally, by some kind of deception or delusive 
pretences, out of the possession of its right owner, 
without increasing its value, or adding any thing 
to the public stock. The first of these modes is 
honest, and highly laudable : as it adds to the ge- 
neral stock of human happiness, by increasing 
the means, without lessening those of any indivi- 
dual. The second mode, however it may be to- 
lerated, and even applauded, is in itself wholly 
dishonest, and subversive to the peace and hap- 
piness of mankind, because in the same ratio 
that it makes one richer it makes others poorer, 
thereby disturbing that equal distribution of pro- 
perty acquired by honest industry, which forms 
the basis of human happiness; not that visionary 
levelling distribution, which would give every one 
an equal amount, but that which secures to every 
one the equal right of possessing what is his own. 

But what seems paradoxically strange is, that 
while enterprise opens a thousand doors which 
lead to her treasures, and courts the hand of in- 
dustry to partake of them in almost unlimited 
profusion—while every step of the path through 
which she leads, when aided by the light of rea- 
son, and instructed by prudence, may be truly said 
to be strewed with pleasure, and to lead to 
wealth—and when, on the other hand, the path of 
speculation is at best precarious, often leading to 
ruin, and its travellers always exposed to the 
stings of conscience, and, what is still worse, the 
objects of speculation appear to be nearly ex. 
hausted,—yet still the public mind appears to be 
nearly blind to enterprise, and to cling to specu- 
lation as drowning persons cling to a floating 
substance. 

But the human character, in nearly all its varie. 
ties, owes its peculiarities to accidental circum. 
stances. Examples produce imitation—imitation 
repeated produces habit—and habits confirmed 
produce the character. At the close of the war 
of independence, even the name of speculation 
was scarcely known in this country. But the 
sudden impulse of freedom and peace together 
operating as a powerful stimulus, awakened the 
spirit of speculation, while that of honest enter- 
prise, fatigued by the toils of war, still slept. 
The state of society was unsettled, and valuable 
property was afloat. The regular channels of 
commerce became the polluted sewers of specu- 


lation. The wretched pittances of the war-worn 
soldier were swept into the pockets of the specu. 
lator, and the bread of the poor became taxed to 
increase the wealth of the forestaller. Thus 
speculation became the order of the day, and the 
public taste soon becomes reconciled to whatever 
is fashionable. 

But evils generally tend to their own remedy, 
and so they have done in this case. A few have 
acquired wealth by speculation, and many have 
been reduced to poverty by it. Vast numbers 
have not only ended their own career, but have 
involved their friends and connexions in remedi. 
lessruin. But the harvest of general speculation 
being now principally reapt, and even almost 
every scattering straw in the field carefully glean- 
ed, the recollection of disasters, and the unfavo. 
rable aspect of chances, have rendered the busi- 
ness somewhat unpopular, and rather cautiously 
and doubtfully engaged in, except in those great 
establishments where it is scientifically conducted, 
—where, aided by all the ingenious machinery of 
stock-jobbing, many great and wise men of the 
nation are making independent fortunes by specu- 
lating in nothing at all. But this sublime “art, 
trade, or mystery,” is not obtained without great 
difficulty; and therefore it is that our young men, 
having little or no farther confidence in specula- 
tion, and still deaf to the invications of enterprise, 
are heard complaining of hard times, and the 
want of subjects of speculation. 

At this crisis, believing, as I do, that enter- 
prise, guided by prudence and supported by in. 
dustry, is the only honest means of obtaining 
wealth, that its sources are innumerable and in. 
exhaustible, I feel in duty bound, as far as my 
mite of influence can extend, to persuade the 
young men of our country, instead of bewail- 
ing the hardness of the times, to awaken from 
that lethargy into which the spirit of specu- 
lation has sunk them, and turn their attention 
to a thousand avenues which lead to wealth, 
respectability, and happiness. I am confident 
and sincere in the opinion, that in the present 
happy state of our nation, with a government 
which secures every one the possession of equal 
rights, without grievous taxation—where almost 
countless millions of acres of the richest soil are 
courting the hand of cultivation—where the use- 
ful mechanic arts possess an unlimited field of 
encouragement,—and where the value of science 
is duly appreciated,—if any young man, with com. 
mon faculties, long continues poor, it must be from 
want of knowledge, from want of energy, or from 
want of a disposition to be otherwise. 

With these views, I have determined to offer to 
the young men of the United States, through the 
medium of the press, in a series of four numbers, 
such plain and simple plans, both agricultural and 
mechanical, and perhaps commercial, as, if per. 
severingly pursued, cannot fail of being success. 
ful. These plans will be adapted to different 
tastes, and to minds of different capacities. Minds, 
like bodies, possess different degrees of strength. 
Some minds can wield and manage with ease 
plans of vast magnitude and importance, while 
others, of equal consequence in the scale of be- 
ing, are on a more limited scale. Tastes also 
differ as much as capacities. That plan of busi- 
ness, which would be congenial and delightful te 
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one taste, would often be disgusting to another. 
The man whose head teems with intricate and puz- 
zling mechanical combination, would often pursue, 
with ardent and persevering industry, to successful 
and useful termination, a project which would ap- 
pear incomprehensible and insipid to another of 
equal capacity, but of a different taste: another, 
who delighted in contemplating and improving the 
beauties of nature, would shine as an agricultu- 
rist, but would make an awkward mechanic. 
The best talents are often rendered worse than 
useless by being misplaced. To avoid this, I 
shall endeavor to give plans suited to different 
tastes, and of different magnitudes, but which 
shall all tend to the benefit of the great whole, by 
producing wealth, and not drawing it away from 
others, without giying an equivalent. I have not 
the vanity to consider myself wiser than other 
people, but the plans I shall give have been drawn 
from many years’ observation, with a strong de- 
sire at least to benefit somebody, if not myself; 
and if they produce no other good, I shall hope 
the hints I shall give will induce some abler pens 
to give better ones, or at least to expose their 
fallacy. PHILANTHROPOS. 





Letter from Dr. Franklin to John Alleyne, 
Esq., on Early Marriages. 


Dear Jack: You desire, you say, my impartial 
thoughts on the subject of an early marriage, by 
way of answer to the numberless objections that 
have been made by numerous persons to your 
own. You may remember, when you consulted 
me on the occasion, that I thought youth on both 
sides to be no objection. Indeed, from the mar- 
riages which have fallen under my observation, I 
am rather inclined to think, that early ones stand 
the best chance for happiness. The tempers ‘and 
habits of the young are not yet become so stiff 
and uncomplying, as when more advanced in life ; 
they form more easily to each other; and hence 
many occasions of disgust are removed. And 
if youth has less of that ‘prudence, which is 
necessary to manage a family—yet the parents 
and elder friends of the young married persons 
are generally at hand, to afford their advice, 
which amply supplies that defect: and by early 
marriage, youth is sooner formed to regular and 
useful life ; and possibly some of those accidents 
or connexions, that might have injured the con- 
stitution, or reputation, or both, are thereby hap- 
pily prevented. Particular circumstances, of par- 
ticular persons, may possibly sometimes make it 
prudent to delay entering into that state; but in 
general, when nature has rendered our bodies fit 
for it, the presumption is in nature’s favor, that 
she has not judged amiss in making us desire it. 
Late marriages are often attended, too, with this 
further inconvenience, that there is not the same 
chance that the parents shall live to see their 
offsprings educated. ‘Late children,” says the 
Spanish proverb, ‘are early orphans :” a melan- 
choly reflexion to those whose case it may be! 
With us in America, marriages are generally in 
the morning of our life; our children are there- 
fore educated and settled in the world by noon; 
and thus our business being done, we have an af- 
ternoon and evening of cheerful leisure to our- 


selves, such as our friend at present enjoys. By 
these early marriages, we are blest with more 
children ; and, from the mode among us, founded 
by nature, of every mother suckling and nursing 
her own child, more of them are raised. Thence 
the swift progress of population among us, un- 
paralleled in Europe. In fine, I am glad you are 
married; and congratulate you most cordially 
upon it. You are now in the way of becoming a 
useful citizen: and you have escaped the unna- 
tural state of celibacy for life—the fate of many 
here, who never intended it,—but who having too 
long postponed the change of their condition, find, 
at length, that it is too late to think of it; and so 
live all their lives in a situation that greatly les- 
sens a man’s value. An odd volume of a set of 
books bears not the value of its proportion to the 
set. What think you of the odd half of a pair of 
scissars ?—it can’t well cut any thing—it may 
possibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes 
acceptable to your bride. I am old and heavy; 
or I should ere this have presented them in per- 
son. Ishall make but small use of the old man’s 
privilege, that of giving advice to younger friends. 
Treat your wife always with respect; it will 
procure respect to you, not from her only, but from 
all that observe it. Never use a slighting ex- 
pression to her, even in jest ; for slights in jest, 
after frequent bandyings, are apt to end in 
angry earnest. Be studious in your profession ; 
and you will be learned. Be industrious and 
frugal; and you will be rich. Be sober and 
temperate ; and you will be healthy. Be virtuous ; 
and you will in general be happy. At least, you 
will, by such conduct, stand the best chance for 
such consequences. I pray God to bless you 
both! being, ever, your affectionate friend, 

B 





The following extract, although written many 
years since, and by a hand unknown to me, is 
well worthy the attention of every young m 1. 
It is not the station in which a boy finds himself, 
but his conduct, which is to determine what shall 
be his rank in life. 


Observations on Obscurity of Birth. 


In a republican and in every free government, 
where merit, and not favor, is the ladder by which 
we mount to preferment, ‘virtue alone is true 
nobility.” Why then do mankind rail at each 
other for obscurity of birth? Are they not 
originally descended from the same parents? 
Have not some of the first generals the world 
ever produced, been men of obscure birth. A 
shoemaker’s son protected Athens against hosts 
of armedallies. The son of a blacksmith resisted 
the all-powerful charms of gold, while his elo- 
quence revived the drooping spirits of his coun- 
trymen, and made the potent king Philip acknow- 
ledge, “he did him more harm than all the 
armies and fleets of the A.thenians.” 

But why such obscure examples? Cincinnatus 
was a ploughman, and Franklin was a printer. 
The one was thrice invested with unlimited 
authority by his countrymen, and restored the 
tottering state of Rome. The other disarmed 
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the artillery of heaven of its force, and his mind, 
like a mirror, has been said to reflect upon the 
Deity “a miniature picture of his own works.” 

It has been said, the poorer class of people are 
more debauched in their principles—have not the 
opportunities of gaining knowledge, that the rich 
have,—and of consequence should have no share 
in the government. Does experience or example 
warrant the assertion? No, there is no founda- 
tion in nature for it. It exists only in the mind 
of him who uttered it: there let the phantom 
die. 





Epvucarion oF Mecuantcs.—‘* If he can read and 
write, and cypher as far as the rule of three, he 
has learning enough for a farmer or mechanic,” 
is not an uncommon expression. Is it indeed so? 
Are mechanics and farmers, who can “read and 
write, and cypher as far as the rule of three,” 
well enough informed? Do they not, in the first 
place, furnish the whole human family with the 
necessaries of life? Why, then, should they not 
be as well informed as those who furnish the 
superfluities of life? Those who contribute, ra- 
ther to our imaginary, than to our real, wants? 
Are not the mechanics and agriculturists the most 
numerous classes of community? Have they not 
the superintendence and management of much the 
largest portion of the rising generation? And 
who, more than the guardians of those who are to 
succeed the present generation, should be intelli- 
gent? So far, indeed, from the truth and justice of 
the remark, as applied to those classes, I believe it 
could not be more mis-applied ; and being deeply 
impressed with this opinion, it will be my aim to 
show the young men who may do me the favor to 
read this work,the importance and necessity of im. 
proving every leisure moment in acquiring infor- 
mation; and at the same time, endeavor to point 
out a way by which they may acquire education, 
without interfering with their business ; and there- 
by become what they should be, leading members 
of community. 

It is now becoming fashionable—and it must, 
of course, on that account, if on no other, suc- 
ceed,—to introduce mechanical and agricultural 
employment into schools and colleges, as _ will 
be seen by the annexed extract from an article 
on ‘“ Manvax Lazor Cotieces,” in that valuable 
periodical, the «« American Annals of Education.” 

The following views embodied in the laws of 
Bristol College, express the sentiments entertain- 
ed by the Corporation: 

«In regard to manual labor, or exercise in the 
college shops, gardens, and farms, as an impor- 
tant, if not an essential part of a thorough and 
truly liberal and valuable education, the sentiment 
of Plato is adopted as fundamental : that it ‘ought 
to be everywhere maintained, that a coop Epuca- 


TION imparts to the MIND and gopy all the power, 
all the beauty, and all the perfection of which 
they are capable.’ 

‘‘The Physical Department of Education in 
this Institution shall be entitled to an equal de- 
gree of attention and supervision from the Board 
of Trustees and the faculty, with the Intellec- 
tual—with this difference, that the exercise of 
the former shall be considered as subserving and 
promoting those of the latter, while both are 
considered as parts of a good education, and, in 
the prescribed course of this Institution, not to 
be dispensed with.” 

The College of South Hanover, in Indiana, has 
also been organized on the plan of manual labor. 
This Institution, which commenced in a log ca- 
bin, now has a spacious edifice, filled with two 
hundred students, under the care of six instruc- 
tors, whose health has been almost uninterrupted, 
while disease has visited neighboring places in 
the most alarming manner. The trustees state, 
that they have a mechanical establishment which 
will give employment to fifty or sixty students, 
two hours in the day; that industrious young 
men may earn from ten to fifteen dollars per ses- 
sion, without any interruption to their studies; 
and those who are familiar with any trade, more 
than this. From boys under fifteen, and espe- 
cially those bred in indolence, they promise little. 
Such, we think, ought not to leave the paternal 
roof; for to those bred in indolence, a college 
life is ruinous. Board may be had at one dollar 
per week. 


There cannot be a doubt of the utility of such 
institutions, properly conducted, to those who se- 
lect the learned professions for their pursuit— 
nor can a reasonable or intelligent man deny the 
importance of intelligence and virtue amongst 
mechanics and farmers, to insure the permanence 
of our invaluable institutions; for it is to them, 
after all, that we are to look for safety. 





How To acquire Know.Lepee.—Young men, 
would you be intelligent? Carry a book about 
you always. Not a novel—but a work of utility 
—a work in which you may read of realities, not 
fiction. Would you be wise? Open and read 
that book whenever you have a moment of lei. 
sure. I recollect to have read an anecdote of a 
shoemaker, even after he worked as a journey. 
man, who always kept a book open before iim, 
so that he might not lose a moment, but be pre. 
paring himself for future usefulness ; and the re. 
sult was, that he became not only one of the 
most eminent, but one of the most vsEFUL men 
of hisday. Why, my young friend, may you not, 
by pursuing a similar course, also become emi- 
nent and useful to your country and your fellow 
men? Adopt the course, and give it a fair trial, 
and if you do not succeed to the extent of your 
ambition, I will guarantee that you will not be the 
worse mechanic, or citizen, for the experiment. 
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The following Essay was written more than 
forty years aga: itis, however, equally true now 
as then. 

Essay on Men of Leisure and of Business. 


New-York, June, 1789. 


It is worthy of remark, that men, who have 
nothing to do, seldom have any leisure; while 
those, who are in good earnest engaged in busi- 
ness, have spare time enough. The latter have 
leisure because they attend to their own business, 
and nothing else; the former want leisure, be- 
cause they do not attend to their own business, 
but to every thing else. I have among my ac- 
quaintance a character of each of these descrip. 
tions; one of them is named Attentus, the other 
Ubiquitus. It happened the other morning they 
both called on me, nearly at the same time. 

Attentus informed me, that having a little lei- 
sure, he had waited on me to adjust an account 
that lay between us. He tarried but a few 
minutes, proceeded deliberately, and accomplish- 
ed what he came for. Ubiquitus ran up to the 
door to acquaint me with the great hurry he was 
in; and to apologize for his not being able to 
make mea visit: he continued with me upwards 
of an hour, without having any business, and 
spent most of the time in lamenting his amazing 
haste. It may not be amiss to observe, that 
Attentus is largely concerned in mercantile 
affairs, and is an extensive dealer in West India 
goods. No person ever managed his concerns 
with more method and prudence; and by doing 
every thing as it ought to be done, and finishing 
one thing before he begins another, he is at no 
time in hurry and confusion, and often finds mo- 
ments of leisure and relaxation. 

Ubiquitus, on the other hand, though his whole 
life is spent in trifles, takes hold even of trifles at 
the wrong end; engages in many trivial things at 
once ; and finishes no part of what he undertakes. 
He seems to have no determinate object of pur- 
suit; and his friends are at a loss to conjecture 
how he employed himself ; while he is incessantly 
complaining of the pressure and anxiety which 
are occasioned by the multiplicity of his affairs. 
The reader will form a clearer idea of the differ- 
ence of these characters, if I relate exactly the 
conversation that passed the other morning. 

Attentus called just at nine o’clock, and found 
me at breakfast. After informing me what he 
wished, he requested me to take my breakfast 
leisurely, as he could, without inconvenience, 
wait a few minutes. Irose from the table, and 
handed him the account I had stated, and men. 
tioned that he could examine it, at his leisure. 
“Jt is my practice,” said he, ‘* to complete every 
thing of this kind onthe spot.” He then soon 
went through the examination, made his remarks, 
and was again at leisure. I inquired of him if 
he knew how the wind stood, and whether the 
British packet would sail that day? ‘I know 
very well,” said he, ** how the wind is; because 
I am looking for a vessel from the West Indies; 
but I know nothing of the packet, as I do not deal 
in Europe. It runs in my mind, however, that I 
heard somebody speaking of the matter; but who 
the person was, or what he said, I do not re- 
member, as I never eharge my memory witb 





what does not relate to my own affairs.” In ex. 
amining some papers, I was rather slower than 
common; and desired Attentus to excuse me, as 
I was at the theatre the evening before, and had 
not taken my usual hours of sleep, ‘Theatre !” 
cried he; “are the players in town; how long 
have they been here?” «Six weeks,” replied I. 
“‘Have they, indeed!” said Attentus; ‘I never 
heard a word of it before.” ++ But,” continued I, 
«do you not read thenewspapers?” «J take the 
newspapers,” answered he, ‘but I only peruse 
such parts of them as give information about my 
particular line of business.” It happened, in the 
course of conversation, that I asked him if he 
had attended the debates of congress. He told 
me he had once been in the gallery, but that he 
thought the business would go on as well with. 
out his company as with it, and he should attend 
no more, ‘If you have leisure,” said I, “ you 
should be present at some of the debates, as they 
concern the mercantile interest, who in the first 
instance must pay the duties.” ‘ As to leisure,” 
said he, «I have some; but my attending at the 
gallery will neither make the duties more or less. 
I shall find out what they are, fast enough. The 
old duties were laid without my knowledge, but 
I soon had people after me to put me in mind of 
the business. Besides, the members of congress 
will not stay in my store and watch for customers 
while I am in their gallery.” Attentus was about 
leaving me, when | mentioned that I would walk 
a little way with him. ‘ Well,” said he, “if you 
are going my way, I have no objection.” Just as 
we were at the door, Ubiquitus came up and in. 
terrupted my walk. 

He took me by the hand, and, with a perplexed 
countenance, said he never was in such an hurry 
in his life; that he could scarce stay to apologize 
for not staying longer. However, while he was 
making these complaints, he followed me fairly 
into the house. I urged him to take a chair, and 
tarry a few minutes. ‘ No,” replied he, “1 could 
not wait ten minutes, if you would give me ten 
guineas. Ihave every thing to do this morning. 
It was my intention to have wrote half a dozen 
letters before this hour of the day; but I shall 
not write one before dinner; and after all, shall 
not find leisure to hear the debates of congress.” 
I continued to. urge him to take a seat, and re- 
cover a little from his fatigue; but he seemed 
offended at the request, and fell into a run of con. 
versation that I thought he never would have 
finished. He held one of the buttons of my coat 
with his left hand, that my impatience should not 
force me from him; and extended his right arm, 
that he might the more emphatically express the 
necessity of leaving me immediately. As nearly 
as I can recollect, the following are a few of the 
remarks and queries he made: ‘ Have you heard 
of the arrivals at Philadelphia from the East In- 
dies? There was an excellent play last night, 
but I could not find time to attend. Do you not 
think the address from the methodist clergy to 
the president, was modestly done? The bank, I 
am told, are sparing of their discounts now.a- 
days, Whom do they talk of as chief justice of 
the United States? I fear I shall lose a beaver. 
hat respecting the issue of the election for 
governor. What a perplexity it is to be so hur. 
tied ; you see my hair is not combed; and J sup. 
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pose my barber will call several times before I 
can be ready for him. My letters are unan- 
swered fora long while past.” ‘ But,” inquired 
I, «do you not notice your letters as soon as you 
receive them? Attentus tells me he never leaves 
any thing undone, after the proper time of doing 
it. ‘+ Well he may,” replied Ubiquitus, * for he 
has nothing to do but to take care of his business. 
The case is quite otherwise with me. I have a 
whole chest of papers lying in heaps and confu- 
sion, and I do not even recollect the contents of 
half of them.” I began to be weary of standing, 
and as my friend could not tarry long enough to 
sit down, I proposed a walk by way of reliet to 
nyself. Ubiquitus joined in the proposal, and as 
he had much business abroad, and I had none, I 
left it with him to direct the course of our ram- 
bles. ‘‘ We will go,” said he, ‘* stop! I have so 
many places to visit, I hardly know which to call 
at first. Upon the whole I will accompany you 
wherever you please.” My walk did not give the 
relief I expected, for Ubiquitus stopped to speak 
with so many persons in the streets, that I was 
almost as still as before | left the house; and I 
am not certain I should have escaped from my 
confinement for several hours, if a gentleman had 
not invited Ubiquitus to go with him to a billiard 
table. This suggestion so pleased him, that he 
took his leave of me, and I did not imagine I 
should see him again that day. However, it hap. 
pened Ubiquitus and myself were to dine at the 
same place. I called at the hour of invitation, 
and none of the company were missing but 
Ubiquitus. When dinner had waited for him 
nearly half an hour, he came in so extremely ex- 
hausted with the fatigues of the morning, that I 
feared he had lost his appetite. He expressed a 
little regret that the company had waited for him, 
but observed, that they knew so well how difficult 
it was for him to be exact to his appointments, 
that no apology was requisite. I perceived, how- 
ever, that his hurry did not prevent his doing 
justice to the dinner and wine : and indeed, before 
evening he seemed well satisfied with the posi. 
tion he had taken. 





Extract from an Essay on Industry. 


This is a country which affords all the means, 
not only of subsistence, but of wealth. But means 
must be applied, or the end is not attained. Greater 
industry may be necessary here, than in some 
other climes; but thisisno unhappiness. A peo. 
ple, that grow rich suddenly, and without much 
labor, soon become luxurious and effeminate. 
They presently sink again into poverty: or their 
wealth is confined toa few. They lose their 
strength, and vigor, and the spirit of liberty ; and 
fall an easy prey tothe first powerful invader, or 
ambitious usurper. A habit of industry is first 
acquired by necessity : and, once acquired, it may 
continue for a while, after the necessity abates, 
unless circumstances alter too suddenly. It 
strengthens the body, braces the mind, and aids 
other virtues. It gives patience in adversity, 
courage in danger, and perseverance in difficulty, 
No people ever maintained their liberty long, 
after they ceased to be industrious, and became 
dissolute and luxurious. 

VOL. Y. B 


Necessary Hints to those that would be 
Kich—written by Benj. Franklin, 1738. 


The use of money is all the advantage there is 
in having money, 

For six pounds a year you may have the use of 
one hundred pounds, provided you are a man of 
known prudence and honesty. 

He that spends a groat a day idly, spends idly 
above six pounds a year, which is the price for 
the use of one hundred pounds. 

He that wastes idly 2 groat’s worth of his 
time per day, one day with another, wastes the 
privilege of using one hundred pounds each day. 


He that idly loses five shillings worth of time, 
loses five shillings, and might as prudently throw 
five shillings into the sea. 


He that loses five shillings, not only loses that 
sum, but all the advantages that might be made 
by turning it in dealing; which, by the time that 
a young man becomes old, will amount to a con- 
siderable sum of money. 


Again; he that sells upon credit, asks a price 
for what he sells equivalent to the principal and 
interest of his money for the time he is to be 
kept out of it; therefore, he that buys upon cre- 
dit, pays interest for what he buys; and he that 
pays ready money, might let that money out to 
use ; so that he that possesses any thing he has 
bought, pays interest for the use of it. 

Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pay ready 
money, because he that sells upon credit, expects 
to lose five per cent. by bad debts; therefore he 
charges, on all he sells upon credit, an advance 
that shall make up that deficiency 


Those who pay for what they buy upon credit, 
pay their share of this advance. 
He that pays ready money, escapes, or may es- 
cape, that charge. 
A penny saved is two-pence clear; 
A pin a day’s a groat a year. 





Anecdote. 


A certain English Philosopher pretended, in 
opposition to Dr. Franklin, that blunt conductors 
were the only safe ones. The king of Great 
Britain, during the war, changed the sharp con- 
ductors of his palace into blunt ones, as though 
he disdained to owe his safety to an enemy’s in- 
vention, This he persisted in, notwithstanding 
the Royal Society’s public condemnation of the 
pretended improvement. This anecdote caused 
the following epigram: 


While you, great George, for safety hunt, 
And sharp conductors change for blunt, 
The nation’s out of joint. 
Franklin a wiser course pursues ; 
And all your thunder fearless views, 
By keeping to the point. 





Tue lovers of altercation are not only to be 
shunned as bad guides in our researches after 
truth, but es troublesome associates and danger- 
ous friends 
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KNOWLEDGE FoR THE PEOPLE, OR THE PLAIN 
Way anp Because, is the title of a small work 
republished in Boston, containing a large mass of 
useful information, especially for apprentices, 
who have not had opportunities,—and how few 
have ?7—of extensive reading. We shall make 
frequent, and copious, extracts from it, beginning 
with the article on Mechanics. 

Why are certain truths termed physical ? 

Because they explain the greater part of the 
phenomena of nature, the term physical being 
derived from the Greek word signifying nature ; 
an appellation distinguishing them from chemical 
truths, which regard particular substances, and 
from vital truths, which have relation only to 
living bodies.—[Arnott.] 

hy is an atom so called? 

Because of its origin from a Greek word sig- 
nifying that which cannot be farther divided ; 
or, an exceedingly minute resisting particle. 

Why is the term attraction used ? 

Because the atoms of which the visible uni- 
verse is built up, whether separate, or already 
joined into masses, tend towards all other masses, 
with force proportioned to their proximity: as, 
when any body presses or falls towards the great 
mass of the earth, or when the tides on the earth 
rise towards the moon. 

Why is the term repulsion used ? 

Because, under certain known circumstances, 
as of heat diffused among the particles, their 
mutual attraction is countervailed or resisted, 
and they tend to separate with force proportioned 
to their proximity ; as when heated water bursts 
into steam, or when gunpowder explodes. 

Why is the term inertia used ? 

Because it denotes that the atoms, in regard 
to motion, have about them what may be figu- 
ratively called a stubbornness, tending always to 
keep them in their existing state, whatever it 
may be; in other words, that bodies neither ac. 
quire motion, nor lose motion, nor bend their 
course in motion, but in exact accordance to some 
force applied. 

This, and the three preceding definitions, are 
derived from the Synopsis of Dr. Arnott’s valua- 
ble Elements of Physics, Part I. third edit. 1828 ; 
the author pertinently observing, that «a person 
comprehending fully the import of these four 
words, atom, attraction, repulsion, inertia, may 
predict or anticipate correctly very many of the 
facts and phenomena which the extended experi- 
ence of a life can display to him.” 

Why are not men sensible of the rapid motion 
of the earth? 

Because all things move at the same rate. 
Whatever common motions objects may have, it 
does not interfere with the effects of a force pro- 
ducing any new relative motion among them. All 
the motions seen on earth are really only slight 
differences among the common motions: as in a 
fleet of sailing ships, the apparent changes of 
place among them are, in truth, only slight al- 
terations of speed or direction in their individual 
courses. 

Why does a spire or obelisk stand more secure. 
ly on the earth, than a pillar stands on the bottom 
ef a moving wagon? 
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Because the motion of the earth is uniform, 
and not that the earth is more at rest than the 
wagon. Were the present rotation of our globe 
to be arrested but for a moment, imperial London, 
with its thousand spires and turrets, would be 
swept from its valley towards the eastern ocean, 
just as loose snow is swept away by a gust of 
wind.—[Arnott.] 

Why does a ball, let drop from the hand, 
fall with greater velocity the nearer it approaches 
the earth ? 

Because, owing to the inertia of matter, any 
force continuing to act on a mass which is free to 
obey it, produces in the mass a quickening or 
accelerated motion ; for, as the motion given in 
the first instant continues afterwards without any 
farther force, merely on account of the inertia, 
it follows that as much more motion is added 
during the second instant, and as much again 
during the third, and so on. A falling body, 
therefore, under the influence of attraction, is, as 
it were, a reservoir, receiving every instant fresh 
velocity and momentum (or quantity of motion.) 
The height of a precipice, or the depth of a well, 
may be judged of with considerable accuracy, by 
marking the time required for a body to fall 
through the space. A body falls four times as 
far in two seconds as in one, although the veloci- 
ty, at the end of two seconds, is only doubled,— 
[Arnott.] 

A body falls by gravity precisely 16 1-16 feet 
in a second, and the velocity increases according 
to the squares of the time: viz. 


In 4” (quarter of a second) a body falls 1 foot. 
4” (half a second) do. 4 
1 second do. 16 
2 do. do. 64 
3 do. do. 144 


The power of gravity, at two miles distance 
from the earth, is four times less than at ene 
mile; at three miles, nine times less; and so 
on. It goes on lessening, but is never de- 
stroyed. 

Meteoric stones, falling from great heights, 
bury themselves deep in the earth, by the force 
of their gradually acquired velocity. 

Why are we said to know of nothing which is 
absolutely at rest? 

Because the earth is whirling round its axis, 
and round the sun; the sun is moving round his 
axis, and round the centre of gravity of the solar 
system ; and, doubtless, round some more remote 
centre in the great universe, carrying all his 
planets and comets about his path. 

One of the grand laws of nature is, that all 
bodies persevere in their present state, whether 
of motion or rest, unless disturbed by some 
foreign power. Motion, therefore, once begun, 
would be continued for ever, were it to meet 
with no interruption from external causes, such 
as the power of gravity, the resistance of the 
medium, &c. 

Dr. Arnott adduces several familiar illustra. 
tions of motions and forces. Thus, all falling and 
pressing bodies exhibit attraction in its simplest 
form. Repulsion is instanced in explosion, steam, 
the action of springs, &c. Explosion of gun. 
powder is repulsion among the particles when 
assuming the form of air. Steam, by the re- 
pulsion among ita particles, moves the piston of 
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the steamengine. All elasticity, as seen in 
springs, collision, &c. belongs chiefly to repul- 
sion. A spring is often, as it were, a reservoir 
of force, kept ready charged for a purpose; as 
when a gun-lock is cocked, a watch wound 
up, &c. 





InpustrY, FruGALITY, AND TEMPERANCE, con- 
trasted with Idleness, Prodigality, and Dissipa- 
tion.—When an apprentice, it was my fortune to 
be acquainted with three young men,—or, more 
properly speaking, boys, as no one of us had seen 
more than seventeen winters,—who worked in an 
adjoining shop as apprentices. We were in the 
habit of frequent intercourse, and occasionally in- 
dulged in a glass of cider, and sometimes even 
in a glass of ‘* Black-strap,” or New-England 
rum and molasses. I am not aware that we of. 
ten drank to excess, although we sometimes be- 
came merry and sociable ; at one time, however, 
we were overtaken with the fortune, which, I have 
since learned from observation, has fallen to the 
lot of many a man who ought to be a model in 
morality and sobriety to all young men. I did 
not know at first what was the cause of the knock- 
ing of my knees, or the whirling motion of every 
thing around me, and asked my companions ; 
when, to my surprise, they could not speak more 
correctly than I could walk; and I very soon 
learned that we were all four of us so much in- 
toxicated that we could not easily make our way 
home. It wasa new era in my life. I had never 
been in a similar condition before. As for my 
companions, two of them, I afterwards learned, 
could not say as much; the other, however, had 
never been intoxicated, although he told me that 
he had before been in company where others were 
intoxicated. Notso with me; and it may well be 
conceived that I was very sick. I would have 
given all I possessed to have been as I wasa few 
hours previous. Before we were again together, 
I had an opportunity to converse with each, sepa- 
rately, and found that all were sick, mortified, 
and ashamed of their conduct, and resolved to a- 
void a similar result. We accidentally met one 
evening at the dram-shop, and I found that two 
of our party were for having a “drink,” at which 
I was not a little surprised. My associate, like 
myself, had been too sick, and had experien- 
ced too much inconvenience to begin again so 
soon, and we endeavored to persuade them not 
to call for rum; they however persisted—call- 
ed and drank —and called and drank again; 
whilst my companion and myself left them to the 
enjoyment, as I afterwards learned, of another 
drunken frolic. Thus commenced the career of 
four young men, who enjoyed health, and stren th, 


and the means, if properly used, of becoming 
useful members of socicty. How those means 
were improved by three of the party,—of myself 
I will not now say more,—will be learned from 
the following sketch: 

James C . who was after this my particular 
companion, prescribed to himself rigid rules for 
the government of his conduct; amongst which 
were the following, namely: “ rise early,” * work 
steadily,” ‘*never be in haste,” ‘ accomplish 
to-day what should not be deferred until to-mor- 
row ;” *‘eat sparingly, drink nothing stronger 
than tea or coffee, and never spend an hour, ora 
penny, uselessly.” These were his “by-laws,” 
and well did he observe them; whilst his shop- 
mates, William R——, and Norman H——, of. 
ten frequented the shop where we formerly took 
our cheerful glass together, and J first enjoyed 
the pleasure of intoxication. The result was, 
when they had passed through their apprentice. 
ship, and ought to have been prepared to enter 
upon the duties of life, as men and citizens, they 
had become degraded, drunken sots—shunned by 
all respectable men, and despised by those with 
whom they once associated. One of them, W. 
R., enlisted on board of one of our ships of war, 
bound on a long cruise, since when I have lost 
all trace of him. But poor H. fell a sacrifice, 
some years since, to that monster, Rum, whose 
victims have been more numerous than those of 
the cholera and the plague together. 

Such has been for ages,-and such will be in all 
time to come, the end of those who allow the 
fiend to get the mastery ; and the mastery he 
will get—wherever he is permitted to get a foot- 
hold. 

The oxly sure way to avoid his influence is 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE from all intoxicating liquors ; 
and the benefits resulting from such a course 
may be learned from the history of James C——; 
who, from his habits of industry, economy, and 
sobriety, although without capital, or relatives 
that could assist him, found friends who offered to 
aid him into business, which he accepted ; and in 
a few years, by pursuing the same course as when 
an apprentice, he was enabled to refund to them 
what they had advanced, and to continue his bu. 
siness successfully. James C—— is now, al- 
though he has been but twelve years in business 
for himself, a man of wealth and respectability— 
to whom many, who once passed him and recog- 
nized him not, are willing to go for favors; and, to 
his credit be it said, that no young man, who sus- 
tains a character for industry, frugality, and tem- 
perance, ever applied to him without being in 
some way benefitted by him. This, my young 
friends, has been the reward of habits of inpus- 
TRY, FRUGALITY, and TEMPERANCE, and such will 
again be their reward, when properly cherished. 
Will you not, then, each of you, reap the fruits of 
such habits? It depends, allow me to say, en. 
tirely upon yourself: you have only to decide, 
and persevere, and you may be in the first rank of 
society. M———. 














[For the Apprentice’s Companion.]} 
SCREW. 


The screw is a thread wound in a spiral 
direction round the circumference of a 
cylinder, and is therefore an inclined 
plane, the length being the circumference 
of the cylinder, and the height the dis- 
tance between two consecutive chords, 
(or threads of the screw ;) hence the rule 
is derived: As the circumference of the 
screw is to the pitch, or distance between 
the threads, so is the weight to the power. 

When the screw turns, the chord or 
thread runs in a continual ascending line 
round the centre of the cylinder, and the 
greater the radius of the cylinder the 
greater will be the length of the plane to 
its height, consequently the greater the 
power. 

A lever fixed to the end of the screw 
will act as one of the second order, and 
the power gained will be as its length to 
the radius of the cylinder, or the circum- 
ference of the cylinder ; hence, an addi- 
tion to the rule is produced, which is : If 
a lever be used, the circumference of the 
lever is taken for or instead of the circum- 
ference of the screw. 

For example: What is the power re- 
quisite to raise a weight of 8000 pounds 
by a screw of 12 inches circumference, 
and 1 inch pitch? 

As 12: 1:: 8000 : 6663 power at 
the circumference of the screw. 

Example 2d. How much would be the 
power if a lever of 30 inches was applied 
to the screw? Circumference of 30 
inches = 188}. 

© As 188} : 1 :: 8000 : 423} power 
with a lever 30 inches long. 
Cc. S. G. 





Rereatinc Watcu.—A valuable con- 
trivance for indicating the hour at any 
hour of the night. Repeaters appear to 
have been the invention of Mr. Barlow, 
who first adopted the principle in larger 
movements or clocks, about the year 
1776. The contrivance immediately set 
other artists to work, who soon contrived 
various modes of producing the same ef- 
feet; but its application to pocket-watches 
was not known before James II.’s reign, 
when the ingenious inventor, above men- 
tioned, having directed Mr. Tompion to 
make a repeating-watch, was engaged in 
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soliciting a patent for the contrivance. 
The report of a patent engaged Mr. Quare, 
who had previously been employed on the 
construction of a watch of this descrip- 
tion, to resume his original plans ; he now 
effected his object, and, being pressed to 
endeavor to prevent Mr. Barlow’s patent, 
a watch of each kind was produced to the 
king in council, upon trial of which the 
preference was given to Mr. Quare’s re- 
peater. The difference between them 
was that Mr. Barlow’s was made to repeat 
by pushing in two pieces on each side of 
the watch-case, one of which repeated 
the hour and the other the quarter ; 
whereas, Quare’s was made to repeat by 
a pin that projected near the pendant, 
which being thrust in (as it is now done 
by thrusting in the pendant itself) re- 
peated both the hour and the quarter by 
the same thrust. 

Mr. Elliot of Clerkenwell has also in- 
vented a very simple repeating-watch, in 
which the motion is performed with much 
fewer parts than in the usual construc- 
tion, by which means he is enabled ma- 
terially to reduce the price for a good 
repeater on this principle. 

The method by which this repeater is 
so much simplified is by the use of a sin. 
gle part, so contrived as to perform the 
operations of several. ‘This consists of a 
flat ring, or centreless wheel, of nearly 
the same diameter as the watch, supported 
in its place so as to admit of a circular 
motion, by four grooved pulleys round its 
external circumference, in the same man- 
ner as the part in common clocks which 
denotes the moc>’s age. This part is 
put in motion by turning the pendant, 
whose extremity is formed into a small 
vertical wheel, which works into teeth 
cut on the external part of the flat ring, 
for almost a third of its circumference. 
The lower part of the ring contains the 
pins at right angles to its face, which lift 
the hammers for striking the hours and 
quarters ; the internal part of the ring 
contains indentations of regularly increas- 
ing depths, which, receiving the tails of 
the lever, whose other extremities are 
pressed by their springs against the hour- 
snail and the quarter-snail, is by them 
prevented from moving beyond a certain 
degree proper for the time. After the 
pendant is turned, the ring is brought 
back to its position by a box-spring, round 
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which a fine chain is coiled, whose extre- 
mity is connected with the ring. 

By turning the pendant to the left the 
hour is struck, and by turning it to the 
right the quarters are repeated ; and the 
returning spring, just mentioned, is made 
to operate in both directions by its chains 
passing between two little pulleys, which 
on either side convert the direction of the 
chain to the line of traction. Hence it is 
evident this single flat ring performs all 
the following operations: 

1. It receives the motion for striking 
the hour from the pendant. 2. The same 
for striking the quarters. 3. It carries 
the pins or teeth which lift the hour- 
hammer. 4. The same for the quarter- 
hammer. 5. It contains the indentations 
by which the hour-snail operates on it 
by its lever. 6. The same, by which 
the quarter-snail operates on it. 7. It 
carries the part that brings back the 
movement which tells the hour to its 
first position. 8. It carries the part, for 
the same purpose, for the quarter move- 
ment. 9. I contains a cavity, which 
moves over a fixed pin, that prevents the 
pendant from turning it too far. 

Let A B, as shown in figure 1, re. 
present the pillar plate, viz., its upper 
side, CD, a circle of steel, moving freely 
in the steel pulleys E, F,G,H. This 
steel wheel is put in motion by means of 
a small wheel a, fast on the axis, which 
goes through the pendant, which acts in 
the teeth on the under side by the dotted 
arch. I is the quarter-snail ; K the mi- 
nute wheel. The hour wheel may easily 
be supposed, and therefore requires no de- 
scription. L is part of the hour-snail, 
which is not drawn complete, as it would 
intercept the view of the rack of the steel 
circle at Q. O is the locking lever; P 
the end which falls upon the hour-snail to 
regulate the number of strokes it is to 
strike ; at the same time the end Q of the 
lever O locks into one or other of the 
notches in the steel circle. The star- 
wheel, No. 1, is riveted or screwed to the 
hour-snail, and moved by the small arm, 
No. 2; on the canon pinion M and N are 
the jumper and spring; R is the quarter- 
locking lever; S the end that falls upon 
the quarter-snail; T the locking end, 
which locks into the notches ath. At» 
is a pin in the steel circle, to which is 
hooked a chain, and the other end to the 


Fig. 1. 
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barrel V. This chain, when the pendant 
is put in motion, will unwind from the 
barrel, and, by acting between the steel 
rollers U W, will work both to the right 
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and left; 7, k, are small pallets, on which 
are the tails of the hammers, acted upon 
by the pinsas in the figure, so that at the 
end of the strokes that have struck, the 
spring in V will be drawn back by the 
steel circle, and ihe pins will pass by the 
hammer-tail, and a small spring under 7 
will bring it into its proper place. 

If the watch be held in the left hand, 
and with the right be turned to the left, to 
strike the hour, the point P will fall in 
some part of the hour-snail ; at the same 
time the point Q will stop the steel circle : 
the hammer of course will give the hour. 
The same is to be understood of the 
quarters, only reversing the direction. 

Figure 2 explains, by similar letters, in 
another view, the same parts of the watch, 
in order that its construction may be more 
easily comprehended.—[ Partington. ] 





The following memoir is given as the 
first of a series, by way of showing 
young men “ what has been done,” and 
therefore “ WHAT MAY BE DONE AGAIN.” 

No. 2 will contain a memoir of, as he 
has been often called, “the self-taught 
SHERMAN.” 

[ cannot, however, give this number of 
the “ Companion” to my young mecha- 
nic friends, without giving them—at the 
same time that I would urge them onward 
to all that is virtuous, manly, and noble— 
a word of caution; not, by over-estimating 
their abilities, to let “fancy, or excited 
feelings, lead” them into pursuits for 
which they are wholly unqualified. I 
cannot so well express my views on the 
subject, as 1 find them expressed in the 
following extract from the introductory 
essay to a small work styled “ Biography 
of Self-taught Men,” from which the 
annexed memoir is taken. 

“To the numerous class of young men 
in the United States, who are mainly de- 
pendent on their own resources for know- 
ledge, or respectability, one of the most 
important counsels of wisdom, which can 
be addressed, is, stuDY YOUR OWN CHA- 
RACTER AND PRosrects. If you are just 
emerging from obscurity, and breathing 
the fresh air of an emancipated mind, and 
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thirsting for improvement, and occasion- 
ally catching some gleams of light from 
that undiscovered land of promise, which 
lies in the distant horizon; Jet not your 
fancy, nor your excited feelings, lead you 
captive. Be calm and considerate. A 
wrong step now may blast your hopes 
forever. An imperfect estimate of the 
deficiencies of your character, may im- 
pede your course through your whole 
subsequent life. Be willing to know all 
the wrong habits which you have cher- 
ished, and all the weaknesses of your 
mind.” 

To this advice the most careful atten. 
tion should be given. It should also be 
recollected, that the main business of 
life should be, to be useful to mankind. 

Witr1am Wuirrie.—The father of 
Whipple was a native of Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, and was bred a maltster. He 
was also, for some time, engaged in sea- 
faring pursuits. He married Mary, the 
eldest daughter of Robert Cutt. She 
was a lady of excellent sense, and of 
many pleasing accomplishments. Wil- 
liam Whipple was born in Kittery, Maine, 
in the year 1730. He received his edu- 
cation in one of the public schools in that 
town, where he was taught reading, wri- 
ting, arithmetic, and navigation. When 
this deficient course of education was 
completed, he left school, and immedi- 
ately embarked on board of a merchant 
vessel, for the purpose of commencing 
his destined profession as a sailor. Be- 
fore he was twenty-one years of age, he 
obtained the command of a vessel, and 
performed a number of voyages to Eu- 
rope, and the West Indies. He was af- 
terwards engaged in the infamous slave 
traffic. This circumstance in his life 
admits of no justification. The fact 
that good men formerly participated in 
it, only proves how much avarice hard. 
ens the human heart, and sears the natu- 
ral conscience. In 1759, Mr. Whipple 
abandoned the sea, and engaged in mer. 
cantile business for some time, with his 
brothsr Joseph. He married his cousin, 
Catarine Moffat, daughter of John Mof- 
fat, Esq., a merchant of Portsmouth. At 
an early period of the revolutionary con- 
test, Mr. Whipple took a decided part in 
favor of the colonies, and in opposition 
to the claims of the parent country. So 
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much confidence was placed in his integ- 
rity and firmness, that his fellow citizens 
frequently placed him in highly important 
offices. In January, 1775, he was cho. 
sen one of the representatives of Ports- 
mouth, to the provincial congress, which 
met at Exeter. By that body he was 
elected one of the provincial committee 
of safety. In 1776, he was chosen a 
delegate to the General Congress, which 
met at Philadelphia. He continued to be 
re-elected for the three following years. 
This appointment gave Mr. Whipple the 
opportunity to record his name among 
the memorable list of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. The ca- 
bin boy, who, thirty years before, had 
looked forward to the command of a ves- 
sel, as the consummation of his hopes, 
now stood among a band of patriots, 
more illustrious than any which the world 
had yet seen. He was considered a very 
useful and active member. In the busi- 
ness of committees he displayed a most 
commendable degree of perseverance, 
ability, and application. In 1777, when 
Burgoyne was rapidly advancing from 
Canada, the assembly of New-Hamp- 
shire was convened, and more decisive 
measures were adopted to defend the 
country. ‘Two brigades were formed; 
the command of one of which was given 
to Gen. Stark, and the other to Whipple. 
Whipple was present with his brigade at 
the battles of Stillwater and Saratoga. 
He was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by Gates to treat with Burgoyne, 
and was afterwards selected to conduct 
the British troops to Boston. 

He was accompanied on this expedition 
by a negro servant named Prince, whom 
he had imported from Africa. On his 
way to the army, he told his servant that 
if they should be called into action, he 
expected that he would behave like a 
man of courage. Prince replied, “Sir, 
I have no inducement to fight; but if I 
had my liberty, I would endeavor to de- 
fend it to the last drop of my blood.” 
The general emancipated him upon the 
spot. In 1778, he accompanied Gen. 
Sullivan in his expedition to Rhode Isl- 
and. For more than two years he was 
receiver of finance, a most arduous and 
responsible office, under Robert Morris. 
About this period, Gen. Whipple began 
to be afflicted with severe strictures in 
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the breast, which compelled him to de- 
cline any further military command. In 
1782, he was appointed one of the judges 
of the superior court of New-Hampshire, 
in which office he continued till his death. 
In November, 1785, he expired, in con- 
sequence of an ossification of the heart. 
He was in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

On the whole, he seems to have been 
a very useful man in a period abounding 
in distinguished talent. The variety of 
offices which he filled with propriety and 
ability, is not a little remarkable. Mas- 
ter of a vessel—merchant—leader of mi- 
litia-men—an interpreter of the old con- 
federation and of the laws of his native 
State, and a committee-man in Congress. 
He had but little education in the schools. 
He taught himself. His powers of obser- 
vation on men and things were turned to 
the best account. In his manners, Gen. 
Whipple was courteous and affable, and 
he appears to have possessed an estima- 
ble character for integrity, and general 
morality. 





Nosiz !—A young mechanic, who had 
recently signed the pledge of total ab- 
stinence from all that can intoxicate, 
called on one of the most respectable 
physicians in Albany, for advice. He 
stated that he was unwell—that hereto. 
fore he had taken a little brandy and 
sugar, when he felt thus, but now he 
wished to consult a physician before 
doing it. The doctor prescribed another 
remedy, and told the young man that his 
total abstinence pledge, if strictly ad- 
hered to, would be a capital equal to ten 
thousand dollars to him. This total ab- 
stinence pledge is a capital to any young 
man just commencing life, much better 
than to inherit ten or even a hundred 
thousand dollars, with an appetite for in- 
toxicating drinks. Would that all physi- 
cians, who well know the injury intoxica.- 
ting drinks inflict on the human constitu- 
tion, would speak our !—{ Temperance 
Intelligencer. ] 





Botanic Prizes. — About five years 
ago, the Society of Apothecaries, in 
London, instituted two prizes, a gold and 
a silver medal, for the best written and 
oral examination in medical botany. Two 
students, Edwin Edin and Arthur Tibson, 
took the medals. This is a remarkable 
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circumstance, and evidences either a 
want of industry or a want of research, 
or both, in those who have the reputation of 
being vastly wiser than they really are.— 
[Scientific Tracts. ] 





An Arp to Learntne.—In the royal 
printing office of Paris, there are types 
of fifty-six oriental alphabets, compre- 
hending all the known characters of the 
languages of Asia, ancient as well as 
modern ; and sixteen alphabets of those 
ef European nations, who do not employ 
the Roman letters. There are forty-six 
fonts of various forms and sizes. All the 
presses in the establishment are able to 
throw off 278,000 sheets a day, equal to 
9,266 volumes &8v.., of 30 sheets each. 
The number of printers engaged in the 
office is three hundred and fifty. —[Ib. ] 





Lisson Aqurepuct.—The magnificent 
aqueduct that furnishes the city of Lisbon 
with water, and which has been cut off 
by the army of Don Miguel, may be re- 
garded as one of the handsomest modern 
structures in Europe. From report, it 
will not yield in grandeur to any aqueduct 
left us by the ancients. That portion of 
it situated in the valley of Alcantara, 
about a mile from Lisbon, is of admira. 
ble structure, consisting of thirty-five 
arches at least, by which a stream of the 
purest water is carried across a deep 
valley formed by two mountains. The 
height of the middle arch, from the base 
to the summit, is 263 feet 10 inches; 
the breadth of the principal arch is 107 
feet 8 inches. Each block of stone is in 
general 23 feet high. The arches on 
each side diminish in thickness, in con- 
formity to the size of the stones, which, 
at the termination, are only 8 feet. They 
owe the execution of this magnificent 
monument to John V., who laid its foun- 
dation in 1713; nineteen years after 
which it was completed. ‘The expense 
was covered by a tax of one real upon 
every pound of meat sold in the capital.— 


[Ib.] 


New Mope or Maxine Specractes. 
— Before the Eclectic Society, Mr. 
Samuel, an optician, exhibited a contri- 
vance which was technically called a 
slitting machine, the use of which was to 
cut or slit out crystal lenses, for spects- 
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cles. It seemed to attract considerabie 
notice, and it is probably calculated to 
be of essential service in the arts, at 
least.—{Ib.] 





Drvistsitiry.—Five thousand equidis- 
tant lines have been traced in the space of 
a quarter of an inch, on~ steel and glass 
surface, with the fine point of a diamond. 
Common writing-paper possesses the ordi- 
nary thickness of the five hundredth part 
of an inch, but gold-be >ter’s skin, made by 
drying a membraneous part of the intestine 
of an ox, is six times thinner, when doubled. 
—[Ib.] 





New ALKALorps.—The French chemists, 
who are exceedingly minute and successful 
in their researches, have discovered a mode 
of obtaining the salt of several narcotic 
vegetables, such as the deadly nightshade, 
apple of Peru, henbane, &c., to which they 
give significant names like the following: 
—Sarsaparilline, the active principle of 
sarsaparilla ; atrophine, from Atropa bel- 
ladonna ; hyoscyamine, from Hyoschyamus 
niger; daturine, from Datura stramonium ; 
and solanine, from Solanum nigrum. Phy- 
sicians are those who will derive the most 
immediate advantage from these discoveries, 
as they are now ranked among the useful 
vegetable medicines. 
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